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BOOK REVIEWS 



The Verse of Greek Comedy. By John Williams White. London: 
Macmillan, 1912. $4 net. 

IlaiTa ippvO/w. rjv o/iMV- tira 17 pvO/UKT) (rweiSr)(TK ikOmtra avTo. — 
8iexopidiJ.fiia-t. Such is the cosmogony of the "new metric" as expounded 
by Professor White who, some thirty-four years ago, gave us in his trans- 
lation of Schmidt what is still the most serviceable introduction to the old. 
Professor White protests against the convenient designation "new metric," 
and it is true that, like most radical innovations, it is a reversion to an older 
type. It is neither Aeolic or Ionic, but, if 1 may say so, Hephaestionic. 
Its comer-stone, or in the opinion of the present reviewer, its irpSyrov i^a)8os, 
is its acceptance of the testimony of scholastics who lived many generations 
later than the writers of Greek Ijrrics, against the evidence of our own ears 
and our own rhythmical sense. 

But there will be more fitting opportunity than this to discuss with Pro- 
fessor White the ultimate, not to say the metaphysical, principles of rhyth- 
mical theory. The non-existence of stress accent, the precedence of com- 
pound feet or cola over simple feet, the lengthening of the following, not the 
preceding syllable by iambic catalexis, the historico-genetic classification 
of meters as "Ionic" and "Aeolic," the originally syllable-counting and 
quantitatively indeterminate character of Aeolic measures, the progressive 
choriambization of the primordial Aeohc chaos by the rhythmical instinct, 
the final intermingling and contamination of the two traditions — each and 
every one of these assumptions or conclusions is debatable both on a-priori 
and on historic grounds. But that way madness lies. It is an easier and 
a pleasanter task to congratulate Professor White on the completion of one 
of the most serious pieces of work yet put to the credit of American scholar- 
ship, and to add in all sincerity that its value to the worker in this field is 
quite independent of the degree of his adhesion to the disputable first prin- 
ciples which it assumes, illustrates, or seeks to establish. And that for two 
reasons. He has in the first place given a perfectly lucid and intelligible 
account of a matter which perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that not 
more than two or three men in America or ten in Europe have hitherto 
understood. To adapt the words of Anaxagoras again, his is the Nous 
which has made order in this chaos. And, secondly. Professor White's im- 
mense collections of closely analyzed and consistently interpreted metrical 
facts will be almost as available for those who reject as for those who accept 
his rhythmical doctrines and the terminology in which they are expressed. 
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It is hardly possible in our space to summarize the book. A lively 
introduction reviews the literature and present status of the controversy, 
and more particularly that great chapter in "the history of human error," 
the prevalence for nearly a century of what I must still unrepentingly style 
the Apel-Rossbach-Christ interpretation of Aeolic verse. In view of Ross- 
bach's scathing denunciation of Apel's ignorance, which everybody admits, 
Professor White is amused that I should have proclaimed myself the defender 
of the principles of Apel as developed by Rossbach, Schmidt, and Christ. 
But his not quite exact quotation of my words omits the qualification, 
"broadly speaking," which I inserted expressly to guard against such 
misapprehensions. He himself says that Rossbach states the fact of 
logacedic scansion from precisely Apel's point of view and in precisely his way. 
And he quotes Rossbach to the effect that in the matter of the cyclic dactyl 
Apel by the grace of God hit the mark just once. But logacedic scansion 
and the cyclic dactyl are for me, "broadly speaking," the very essence of the 
matter. 

The first chapter on fundamental principles gives a clear and much- 
needed preliminary explanation of the theory as a whole, and of the termi- 
nology and metrical signs employed. Chaps, ii to xii apply the theory to 
the extant verse of Greek comedy — iambic, trochaic, anapaestic, dactylic, 
logacedic, paeonic, dochmiac, prosodiac-enoplic, Aeolic. After a chapter 
on composite lyrics (xiii) and one on monodies (xiv) which includes Aris- 
tophanes' great parodies of Euripides, we return to theory in chap, xv on the 
origin of the forms of Greek poetry. Professor White had already dealt 
with this subject in his "Origin and Form of Aeolic Verse" (Classical 
Quarterly, III, 139 ff.). I shall not attempt to state the precise relation of 
Professor White's views to those of Wilamowitz, Schroeder, and others with 
whom he is in general agreement. The whole theory is merely the con- 
jectural reconstruction of a process of prehistoric evolution for which there 
is very little positive historic evidence and which Homer and Archilochus 
make extremely improbable. (Cf. my "Choriambic Dimeter," Trans. 
Phil. Assoc. XXXVIII, 60, and Classical Philology III, 360). 

I must also pass over the next chapters on the structure of comedy and 
the composition of a comedy, which take careful account of the recent litera- 
ture of the subject and are illustrated in the appendix by elaborate tables of 
structure and rhythm. Chap, xviii on the analysis of systematic periods 
develops a theory which is perhaps not wholly original with Professor White, 
but for which he has first systematically utilized the testimony of Hephaestion 
and his master, Heliodorus. This is the idea that the structural law of strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode is repeated and echoed by similar correspondences 
within the strophe: this, assumed, I think, in many of Schroeder's analyses, 
is involved in Herkenrath's conclusions, and perhaps even in the Eurythmie 
of Schmidt. Professor White finds explicit recognition of this law in Helio- 
dorus and the metrical scholia of Aristophanes, which he therefore edits in an 
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appendix, and he is the first, he beUeves, to apply the principle systematically 
to the analysis of Greek odes. The existence of such partial or minor corre- 
spondences within the strophe is a matter of fact. Whether they are con- 
sciously intended structural units running through the entire composition is 
a question of fact. I still think that, since we have lost the music, the only 
available test here as well as in the bisection of glyconics is that supplied 
by word-endings and phrase-groups and the natural rhetorical pauses. 
I am not aware of any attempt either to refute or to carry farther the slight 
beginning in this direction that I made in "Choriambic Dimeter." 

With the nineteenth chapter, "Various Matters," Professor White 
returns to the dialectical debate between the old and the new metric. If I 
understand him, he believes that a distinction between a pause and a hold 
can be and is clearly marked in practice. English, he seems to say, must 
rhythmize by holds. The precise quantities of the Greeks were rh3rthmical 
in themselves and were demarkated by true pauses. This is perhaps another 
deadlock on the issue of the likeness or unlikeness of our faculties to those of 
the ancients. But however that may be, it is not easy to reconcile this view 
with the importance attributed to the question whether iambic catalexis 
lengthens the preceding syllable, as Rossbach and Westphal held, or the 
following syllable, as Professor White maintains, on the newly recovered 
authority of Aristoxenus. He seems to argue elsewhere (Introd., xxii, xxv, 
xxvii) that all holds were pauses in Greek verse, or that its true quantities 
needed neither, or used them in a "purely artistic" way. My own view 
would be that the distinction, observable perhaps with music, has little 
significance for a reading or recitation. A good reader will blend and con- 
fuse pauses and holds in indistinguishable proportions. But there is always 
a natural tendency to treat the pause as if it were a hold. The scant frag- 
ments of post-classical music prove nothing. Of course the verse could be 
set to music either way. As for the authority of Aristoxenus, his "di- 
iambics" quoted from Grenfell and Hunt on p. 357 are plainly and prevail- 
ingly cretic-trochaic in movement. The extra initial syllable in (^)Ova-Kiov 
no more converts them into iambics than "(But) let them rave" makes iambs 
of Tennyson's trochaic "Dirge." Other topics discussed in the chapter are 
the special rules of quantity in the verse of comedy, and the probable methods 
of rendering of the different parts of a comedy. The chapter concludes 
with the theory of prosodiac-enoplic verse. This brings Professor White to 
what he recognizes as the final argument that has induced many scholars, 
however reluctantly, to accept the Ionic theory of this verse — the irregular 
correspondences in Bacchylides and Pindar of e.g. - ^ — with - •^ -^ - . 
I have discussed the topic in "Choriambic Dimeter" (p. 74), and I am 
pleased to note Professor White's agreement with me in his admission that 
the mere fact of substitution does not prove rhythmic equivalence, though 
I would go farther and maintain that it does not disprove it either. Pro- 
fessor White collects practically all of these variations. I heartily concur 
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with his interesting statement that these changes arose under poetic impulse 
to secure a special rhythmic effect, and I accept his somewhat vague con- 
clusion: "occurring but rarely in any single ode its [their] general effect 
may have been as distinct and satisfactory as that of the regulated discords 
of modem music." But I cannot find anywhere, what I also missed in 
Schroeder, the proof that these few, perhaps calculated, perhaps accidental, 
irregtilarities either necessitate or justify the substitution of a tetrasyllable 
for a dissyllabic and trisyllabic scansion. Professor White's proof would, I 
fancy, in the last resort differ widely from that of his nominal ally. He 
postulates, or admits, that to understand the true Greek metric, metricians 
must rid themselves of the "obsession of an ictus." Here he is in seeming 
agreement with my colleague Professor Hale against whom I argued that 
question in the Classical Journal, II, 219-24. But here again, as we shall 
shortly see, appearances are deceptive. I do not propose to reopen the 
whole question, but merely to glance at a side issue in which Professor 
White has challenged my interpretation of passages of Hephaestion and 
Aristides which I introduced into the discussion. As I would accept no 
authority, and least of all that of Hephaestion, against a physiological 
and psychological necessity, the inquiry whether the ancients do or do 
not explicitly affirm a rhythmical stress has for me only an interest of 
curiosity. What I said on the subject was in respect of the main argu- 
ment obiter dictum. The word "explicitly" was perhaps badly chosen. No 
affirmation of a stress would be strictly speaking explicit that did not name 
it as such, and as the ancients lacked our opportimity for comparing the 
relative predominance of stress and quantity in different languages, they 
were less likely to bring the necessary interdependence of the two things 
to explicit consciousness. But the entire context of my argument clearly 
showed that by "explicitly" I meant "by necessary implication"; and that 
I stUl maintain. I had not overlooked the context of Hephaestion whom I 
had read throughout with care. Hephaestion undoubtedly tells us that the 
plasma of verse-reading shapes and regulates the qimntities in a rhythm 
differing from that of prose: the question is, How? Can it be done in any 
other way than by the demarkation of measures by time-beats ? Professor 
White admits that the ancients did beat time and stamp the foot. But he 
quotes with approval the "genial protest" of M. Kawczynski: "Or il me 
paralt inadmissible de faire ex^cuter aux anciens par la bouche ce qu'ils 
faisaient avec le pied." I am not concerned to appreciate the witticism. 
I merely ask. Is it a physiological and psychological possibility to recite 
verse and feel it rhythmically, beating time vigorously with hand or foot, 
and yet with no intensive utterance on the down beat, no rhythmic stress of 
the voice? Professor White, I am pleased to see, has the courage of his 
logic, and now seems to admit that it is not possible — for us. This at least 
clarifies matters, though it brings us to the deadlock of the assumption that 
the faculties of the Greeks differed in kind from ours. But his interpretation 
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of the Hephaestion passage commits Professor White to more than this. 
That the natural lengths of syllables are not exactly measurable in morae 
is a fact recognized by the ancients (of. my "Choriambic Dimeter," p. 63) 
and used by modems in justification of holds, trisemes, cyclic dactyls, etc. 
Professor White exactly reverses this application of the fact. He tells us 
that if a verse escaped detection when pronounced in prose it was solely 
because the natural quantities, uncorrected by the plasma of musical reci- 
tation, were not true enough even to produce a recognizable, let alone a 
perfect, rhythm. And this must apply, not only to lyrical verse, but to 
ordinary hexameters and iambic trimeters. For Choeroboscus in his com- 
ment on Hephaestion (p. 178, Cohn), adds an iambic trimeter to Hephaes- 
tion's example of a hexameter in Demosthenes. Now I do not deny that 
rhythmic recitation regularized to some extent the natural quantities of 
prose utterance, even as in other cases it extended the range of their variations. 
I say (1) that it did this with the aid of the rhythmic stresses, and (2) that 
without the assumption of such stresses differing from prose, the latency 
of a hexameter or an iambic trimeter in prose is simply unintelligible. The 
difference in stress explains it at once. The variations of quantity might 
conceivably serve to explain it in some Ijrric meters, involving many trisemes 
and irrational quantities. But it is not a reasonable supposition that 
Demosthenes' pronunciation of long and short syllables was so inexact that 
the mere metrical rectification of them without any change of stress made 
the difference between the recognition and the non-recognition of hexameters 
and trimeters (cf. Classical Journal, II, 221). In short, the distinction 
between rhythm and metric necessarily involves stress. This appears, 
I think, in Choeroboscus' expansion of Hephaestion's statement of the dis- 
tinction. He says in effect, " Rhythm is the author and source of meters, and 
is more universal, being found not only in meters but produced by the 
clapping of hands, the stroke of the hammer on the anvil and the hoof-beats of 
a horse." If Professor White will try to clap and recite "Bean porridge hot " 
a few times without any rhythmic stress of the voice, he will learn what I 
conceive to be the meaning of this testimony of Choeroboscus. 

The case of the Aristides passage is still simpler. Aristides says in 
effect (p. 57) that a spondee between a dactyl and an anapaestic "dimeter" 
makes the scansion ambiguous. It is quite true, as Professor White explains, 
that Aristides admitted the combination in one line of a dactylic dipody and 
an anapaestic dimeter, - ^ ■~ — ■~ ^ - ■' ^- , and that this combination 
may also be taken as an anapaestic tetrameter, as he would call it. But all 
this is only describing the problem in technical terms. In what did the 
ambiguity of that spondee and of the whole line consist to Aristides ear? 
Or did he too read Greek verse only on paper ? To us the distinction is easy. 
In the one case we stress the spondee on the first long - - and in the other 
on the second - - . How did Aristides distinguish them ? There can be 
no question here of the inexactness of prose quantities, for on either reading 
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of the line we are supposed to be reciting verse, and the quantities if un- 
stressed are absolutely identical. What is the difference, then, between the 
two readings? The old metric says the stress; what does the "new-old 
metric" say? 

Extremes meet, and the relentless consistency of Professor White's 
uncompromising logic brings him nearer to me in many ways than to his 
supposed allies, some of whom, as Professor Murray certainly (cf. the Atlantic 
for November), and probably Professors Wilamowitz and Schroeder, read 
Greek poetry with a rhythmic stress, while others in America claim to be 
able to read it with a prose stress, or none at all. This divergence is more 
significant than any concurrence in paper schemes of tetrasyllable scansion 
or in the weight attributed to the authority of Hephaestion and his kind. 
Professor White admits (p. xxii) that we cannot read AeoUc verse in any 
other manner than what for brevity I will call the logaoedic and dactylo- 
epitrite way. He adds, "The resolution to read them, even at the cost of 
reading them in the wrong fashion, is prompted no doubt by a generous 
impulse." I infer that he is superior to that generous weakness and would 
not read them at all. My own "unscientific" interest in the question ends 
there. If neither I nor my classes are to hear Greek poetic rhythms, there 
are many other subjects, organic chemistry, for example, which I should 
prefer to study and teach. HO2C . CGI : GH . GGI^ . GO . CHGI^ : is quite as 
interesting as, and I am told vastly more practical than, cr-|-en-|-3tr-|- 
glBb-Hx-j-c. 

But even so, I am curious to know the precise force of the complaint 
that the "assimilation of Greek meters to English and the neglect of the dif- 
ferences obscure the individual charm of each language." Just how would 
Professor White and his students enjoy the distinctive individual charm of 
Greek meters if they neither hear nor recite them ? Have they refined their 
aesthetic perceptions to the point where "heard melodies are wrong, but those 
unheard are sweeter" ? Professor White says that "only a highly imagina- 
tive mind can grasp the idea of reading dochmiac verse." But the enjoy- 
ment of its "individual charm" without hearing it seems to me a still higher 
flight of the auditory imagination. „ 
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To Gercke has perhaps fallen the most thankless task — that of writing 
the chapter on Methodik that was to have been done by the master hand of 
Usener. Of the difficulty of his task he is well aware, but although his 



